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been accomplished ; that all the talent he pos- 
sessed has long been exhausted ; thus he con- 
tinues to write and write, until the present day, 
without producing a single bar of novelty ; and, 
by every fresh work, destroys a blossom in the 
wreath of Fame he has so well earned. He is a 
warning example to all young struggling musi- 
cians ; they should reflect, and avoid those things 
which have injured Spohr. 

Few artists are naturally versatile in their 
characteristics, manner of thought and feeling ; 
and many whom we find to be universal, would 
have become monotonous, had they not carefully 
shunned the rock called " Manner ; " had they 
not constantly watched themselves, to detect any 
inclination to peculiar and favorite methods ; and, 
having remarked such inclination, forced them- 
selves to abandon it, and appropriate other and 
opposite means. This self-study, this never- 
resting attention to himself as composer, was 
wanting in Spohr, else he must soon have per- 
ceived that he did not command the requisites 
for the grand, the powerful, the exciting, and the 
irresistible ; had he perceived this, he would have 
studied and imitated, for some time, the masters 
who excelled on this point ; he completely pos- 
sessed technical ability, and, therefore, with 
industry and perseverance, would surely have 
succeeded in creating worthy works of this kind. 
Had he more carefully studied himself, he would 
have felt that enharmonic modulations forced 
themselves upon him, even in passages quite un- 
adapted to such transitions ; and, in order to 
conquer this habit, he would, for a long time, have 
written pieces in simplest harmonics. Papageno's 
song in the Zauberflote, and the " Bridesmaid 
Chorus" in the Frcischutz, contain nothing but 
common chords and chords of the seventh, 
although Weber and Mozart commanded the 
science of harmony and artificial modulation as 
perfectly as does Spohr; who, however, could 
never have created such simple pieces, unless he 
had practised self-study, and thus attained self- 
knowledge sufficient to enable him to succeed. 
Without self-knowledge, the greatest talent de- 
generates into manner, and loses worth and in- 
fluence, as is unfortunately the case with Spohr. 

To those students who are aware of his 
mannerism, and guard against imitating his fail- 
ings, 1 warmly recommend the study of Spohr's 
works, which, in other respects, are excellent 
models. They exemplify beautiful form, masterly 
part -writing, great perfection in modulation, and 
throughout, the most charming and genial flow 
of ideas ; we never detect a chasm, or uncon- 
nected passage, such as occur in the writings of 
other composers, even of Beethoven himself 
occasionally ; but this smooth flow is too con- 
tinuous — it streams on in eternal placidity and 
repose, between ever similarly flat shores, through 
blooming meadows and fruitful fields; it never 
foams over rocky falls, nor are its shores relieved 
by picturesque heights. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

(Continued from page S74.J 

Chaucer's various descriptions of singing are strik- 
ingly individual and characteristic. His two lines, 
describing the Prioress's style, are universally true to 
a Nun's singing : — 

" Full well she sang the service divine, 
Entuned in her nose full sweetely." — Chaucer. 

A Friar's singing : — 

" And certainly he had a merry note ; 
Well could he sing, and playen on a rote.* 
* ♦ * * * 

Somewhat he lisped for his wantonness, 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue ; 
And in his harping, when that he had sung, 
His eyen twinkled in his head aright 
As do the starres in a frosty night." — Chaucer. 

A Pardoner's singing : — 
" He was in church a noble ecclesiast : 
Well could he read a lesson or a story, 
But alderhest he sang an offertory ; 
For well he knew when that song was sung 
He must preach and well ante his tongue 
To win silver, as he right well could, 
Therefore he sang the merrier and loud." — Chaucer 

A parish clerk's singing : — 

" Hesingeth brokking,f as a nightingale." — Chaucer. 

A poor scholar's singing : — 

" And all above there lay a gay psaltry, 
On which he made on nightes melody 
So sweetly, that all the chamber rung, 
And Angelus ad Vvrginem he song ; 
And after that he sung the kinges note : 
Full often blessed was his merry throat." — Chaucer. 

He is no less happy in his serious descriptions of 
singing. Of a pious young christian boy, passing daily 
through the Jewry, he says : — 

" This little child, as he came to and fro, 
Full merrily then would he sing and crie 
Alma Redemptoris ! ever mo [more]. 
The sweetness hath his hearte pierced so 
Of Christe's Mother, that to her to pray, 
He cannot stint of singing by the way." — Chaucer. 

And he has a still more beautiful passage upon a 
holy woman singing devoutly : — 

" And while that the organs maden melody, 
To God alone thus in Tier heart sung she." 

Chaucer. 
He speaks of the muse, Polyhymnia, as 

" Singing with voice memorial in the shade, 
Under the laurel, which that may not fade." 

Chaucer. 
Elsewhere he says : — 

" And as I sat the birdes hearkening thus, 
Methought that I heard voices suddenly, 
The most sweetest and most delicious 
That ever wight I trow truely 
Hearden in their life; for the harmony 
And sweet accord was in so good music, 
That the voices to angels most were like." 

Chaucer. 
(Continued on page 1 1.) 



* A musical instrument, said to be derived from the ancient 
Psalteriuin. 

t Quavering. 
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Music among the Poets and Poetical Writers— (continued.) 

Although tinged with ArmadVs fantasticalness, 
yet the following is expressed with Shakespeare's 
own fervour : — 

" Warble, child ; make passionate my sense of hearing." 

Shakespeare. 

Moth's raillery, in rejoinder, contains a ludicrous 
description of affected singing : 

" Jig off a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it with 
your feet, humour it with turning up your eye-lids; sigh 
a note, and sing a note ; sometime through the throat, as 
if you swallowed love withsinging love ; sometime through 
the nose, as if you snuffed up love by smelling love ; with 
your hat penthouse-like, o'er the shop of your eyes; with 
your arms crossed on your thin belly-doublet, like a 
rabbit on a spit; or your hands in your pocket, like a man 
after the old painting: and keep not too long in one tune, 
but a snip and away."— Shakespeare. 
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" Hark ! how the minstrels 'gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry music that resounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar : 
But most of all the damsels do delight 
When they their timbrels smite, 
And thereunto do dance and carol sweet, 
That all the senses they do ravish quite." — Spenser. 

" There many minstrels maken melody, 
To drive away the dull melancholy ; 
And many bards, that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly ; 
And many chroniclers, that can record 
Old loves, and wars for ladies done by many a lord." 

Spenser. 

" The minstrel bowed with blushing glee ; 
His harp into his arms took he, 
And rous'd its pulses to a mood 
Befitting love and hardihood. 
Then, with his ready wit sincere, 
He sang to every tingling ear, 
How, <fcc." — Leigh Sunt. 

" The bard obeyed ; and taking from his side, 
Where it in seemly sort depending hung, 
His British harp, its Bpeaking strings he try'd, 
The which with skilful touch he deftly strung, 
Till tinkling in clear symphony they rung. 
Then, as he felt the Muses come along, 
Light o'er the chords his raptur'd hand he flung, 
And played a prelude to his rising song : 
The whilst, like midnight mute, ten thousand round 
him throng." — Thomson. 
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" Beneath a craigy steep, a bard, 
Laden with years and meikle pain, 
In loud lament bewail'd his lord, 
Whom death had all untimely ta'en. 

He lean'd him to an ancient aik, 
Whose trunk was mould'ring down with years; 
His locks were bleached white wi' time, 
His hoary cheek was wet wi' tears ! 

And as he touch'd his trembling harp, 
And as he tun'd his doleful sang, 
The winds lamenting thro' their caves, 
To echo bore the notes alang." — Burns. 



Brief Chronicle of the last ittonth. 



North Shields. — The Tynemouth Sacred Harmonic 
Society held their second annual concert on the 20th of 
January. The programme was selected from the Messiah, 
Creation, Elijah, Mozart's Twelfth Mass, and other favorite 
works. It commenced with Novello's arrangement of 
" Adeste Fideles," which was very effectively rendered. 
The principal solo singers were Mesdames Ellis and Curry ; 
Misses Mnsterton, Redpath, and Duke ; and Messrs. 
Robson, Barker, Wood, Hindhaugh, and Lawson. Mr. 
Liddle presided at the organ ; and the whole was ably 
conducted by Mr. Adam Wood. 

Geelono, Australia. — The Sacred Harmonic Society 
of Geelong is progressing most satisfactorily. On the 22nd 
of October, the Creation was performed, with complete 
success, before a very crowded audience. Madame Bishop, 
Mr. Kaye, and Mr. Laglaise, were the vocalists ; and 
Messrs. Siede and Loder performed on the flute and 
pianoforte in the second part of the concert, which 
consisted of a selection of secular music. 

Taxes on Knowledge. — On the 4th of February, a 
deputation from the Association for promoting the Repeal 
of the Paper Duty waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to urge the repeal of this bar to the advance- 
ment of literature. Mr. Milner Gibson introduced the 
deputation ; and an address, containing some very im- 
portant facts and interesting statistics, was read by the 
secretary. On Wednesday, the 2.5th ult., the sixth annual 
public meeting of the Association took place at St. Martin's 
Hall. The chair was taken by Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P. j 
and the meeting was addressed by Dr. Epps, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, M.P., Mr. Herbert Ingram, M.P., Mr. Serjeant 
Parry, Mr. Henry Rawson, and Dr. J. Watts. 

Melbourne. — A very efficient Philharmonic Society 
has been instituted in this flourishing city. The success 
attending its performances has been very decided. On the 
17th of last October, they gave Acts and Galatea, with 
much completeness. Mrs. Testa, Mrs. McDougal, Mr. 
Ewart, and Mr. G. O. Rutter, were the principal per- 
formers. A miscellaneous selection followed. The acting 
Governor and suite were present. 

Alnwick. — The members of the Amateur Choral Society 
met on Monday evening, the 9th of February, tor the 
purpose of presenting their honorary conductor, Mr. 
Benjamin Thompson, with a testimonial, as a mark of 
their esteem, and approbation of his labours on behalf of 
the society, and conducting it gratuitously since its form- 
ation to its present state of prosperity and efficiency. The 
testimonial consisted of a silver pencil-case and a purse of 
gold ; and was presented by Mr. Henry Vernon, who 
accompanied it with an appropriate address. 



